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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


, Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid-monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q.. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q.. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 

as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 

Se eee oe THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 

time of heavy financial obligation. We shall a uit 

be pleased to send a complete descriptive . ; 

brochure upon request. 
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EVENTS 


ACCREDITING BIBLE COLLEGES 


THE DISTINCTIVE PLACE of the Bible college movement 
in the field of higher education was emphasized in the 
14th annual convention of the Accrediting Association 
of Bible Colleges. At the conference, which was held at 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Oct. 27-28, 1960, the 
group admitted three new schools to associate member- 
ship and heard reports of a seven per cent increase in 
enrollment in its member schools—the largest in the 
recent history of the AABC, Presiding over the sessions 
was Harold W. Boon, president of the association and 
of Nyack Missionary College. 

Elected to serve for two-year terms were: vice-president 
—William Culbertson, president, Moody Bible Institute; 
assistant secretary—Claude R. Rickman, dean, Central 
Wesleyan College; directors—S. H. Sutherland, president, 
Biola College, representing accredited schools, and A. 
H. Yetter, president, Rockmont College, representing 
associate schools. 

In a special statement of policy, the AABC defined the 
distinctive pu of Bible colleges in contrast to Chris- 
tian liberal arts colleges. While both types of institutions 
are committed to a Biblical philosophy of education, the 
“chief function of Bible colleges is preparing students 
for Christian ministries.” Therefore, “Biblical education 

. is given a central place in the Bible college curric- 
ulum.” Also stressed in these schools are culture of the 
spiritual life and the acquisition of practical skills in 
Christian service, 

Newly admitted as associate members of the Accredit- 
ing Association of Bible Colleges were Atlanta Christian 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Appalachian Bible Institute, Brad- 
ley, W. Va.; and Canadian Bible College, Regina, Sask. 
Membership in the AABC now consists of 36 accredited 
schools and 12 associate schools, 

Besides the total of 11,299 day students on Oct. I, 
1960, 20 schools reported 4,415 students enrolled in even- 
ing divisions. On the faculties of member colleges are 738 
full-time and 355 part-time teachers, who average seven 
years of preparation beyond high school. A new high of 
$4,154,500 in plant additions also was reported. Attending 
the conference were 143 representatives from 77 schools. 


JEWISH DAY SCHOOL STATISTICS 


AS OF THE FALL of 1960, there were 268 Jewish day 
schools in the U.S, and Canada with an enrollment of 
50,000, 35,000 of which are in the Greater New York 
area, according to a report by Joseph Kaminetsky, na- 
tional director of Torah Umesorah (National Society 
for Hebrew Day Schools). These schools are located in 
91 communities in 25 states from coast to coast and from 
Michigan to Texas, In all, there are 53 secondary schools, 
more than half of which are in New York City. With the 
exception of Dallas, Kansas City, Mo., and S:. Paul, every 
city in the U.S, with a Jewish Community of 10,000 has 
a Jewish day school. Fifteen cities in the 1,000-5,000 
Jewish population range also have Jewish day schools. 

Six major cities in Canada with day schools are Ed- 
monton, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, and 
Winnipeg. Montreal and Toronto also maintain sec- 
ondary schools. 

In his report delivered at the annual dinner of Torah 
Umesorah, Dec, 6, 1960, Dr. Kaminetsky pointed out 
that the number of Jewish children attending the four- 
grade day school in such a smaller city as Charleston, 
S. C., represented 60% of the age level of the Jewish 
child population of that community. A similar percent- 
age was attending a three-year Jewish day school in 
Newport News, Va. Such percentages are considerably 
higher than those in many larger cities. 


(Continued on next page) 
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At the same function, special tribute was paid to the 
memory of Rabbi Shraga Feivel Mendlowitz, founder of 
Torah Umesorah in 1944. Rabbi Mendlowitz also head- 
ed Torah. Vodaath, an advanced day school and theo- 
logical seminary. y 


BIBLE COLLEGE GRADUATES IN SEMINARIES 


A RECENTLY COMPLETED INVESTIGATION on the readiness 
of Bible college graduates for seminary work conducted 
by the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in co-operation with eleven seminaries 
shows that graduates from Bible colleges generally achieve 
as well scholastically as students coming from liberal arts 
colleges and universities, In the survey, the scholastic 
records in grade-point averages of 127 seminary graduates 
who had all of their undergraduate work in Bible col- 
leges were compared with the records of 154. men who 
took their pre-seminary work in liberal arts colleges. 
Over 50,000 credit hours went into the compilations. 

The study also showed that students coming from 
Christian liberal arts colleges and Bible colleges do bet- 
ter work than those with secular education in state uni- 
versities and those who major in such fields as engineer- 
ing in which little or no pre-theological preparation is 
given. Students from accredited Bible colleges do some- 
what better than those from non-accredited schools, al- 
though superior students and schools are found in the 
non-accredited class. Evidence indicates that some Bible 
colleges need to strengthen their general education courses 
to fully qualify students for seminary studies. 


NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION AT PENNSYLVANIA 


AS THE FIRST IN A SERIES of steps designed to expand 
and strengthen its program for teachers and other pro- 
fessional personnel in the field of education, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s School of Education will be- 
come a graduate school with the beginning of the fall 
term, 1961. The university’s current undergraduate pro- 
gram for the pre-professional preparation of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools will be undertaken 
by the College of Arts and Sciences and the College of 
Liberal Arts for Women. Scholarship assistance for 
undergraduates electing preparation for teaching and 
partial tuition remission for teachers in service will be 
continued. 

The establishment of the new Graduate School of Edu- 
cation,” according to Pres, Gaylord P. Harnwell, will en- 
able the university to accept a greater responsibility for 
the advanced work which it is qualified to undertake in 
educational research and experimentation, It can broad- 
en its existing services to state and local school districts 
in addition to improving and extending its professional 
education programs. Plans for the future envision the 
inclusion of higher education as a major field of study 
and the appointment of additional outstanding educators 
to the school’s faculty. 


MATHEMATICS AND COLLEGE SUCCESS 

HIGH-SCHOOL. GRADUATES weak in mathematics face an 
uphill struggle for a college degree, according to Frances 
Harshbarger, professor of mathematics, Kent State Uni- 
versity. In checking the records of 755 students who were 
required to take sub-college algebra, -Dr. Harshbarger 
found that only one out of five went on to graduate; 
one in three was dismissed for poor grades; and two out 
of five dropped out of the university voluntarily, (Of 
this group, however, 44% were failing when they quit.) 
The study was limited to students pwho entered Kent in 
1955 and. who normally would have graduated last year. 

In reporting her findings, Dr, Harshbarger said the 
study indicates “that ‘many of the students should never 
have been admitted to the University because they lacked 
the ability to do college level work.” At the same time, 
the survey also shows that “the remedial, non-credit pro- 
gram serves a useful purpose in that it helps the able 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Curcn, DS rate, AND Dcuoo1 


IN Controversy 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Professor of Educational History and Comparative Education 
School of Education, New York University 


HE PRESIDENTIAL 
campaign of 1960 and its aftermath projected 
once more the problem of the proper interrela- 
tionship of religion, government, and education. 
Not that this controversial issue ever dropped 
out of sight or out of mind; over the years many 
a conflict erupted in a community concerning 
Bible reading, the Christmas créche, hymn sing- 
ing, and other religious practices in the public 
schools. However, President John F. Kennedy's 
pronouncements against public aid to parochial 
schools, as a candidate and again as Chief Exe- 
cutive, served again to fan the fires of conflict on 
a scale matching that of 1949, but without the 
verbal violence. 

Notwithstanding the apparent popular disap- 
proval of public financing of church-related 
schools on constitutional or other grounds, re- 
ligious groups and individuals have shown a 
determination to secure favorable legislation to 
ease the financial burden of the parochial in- 
stitutions and to obtain official recognition of 
the contribution by these schools to the nation- 
al welfare and the national defense. In all prob- 
ability, those who regard any form of public 
support of religious schools as a serious infringe- 
ment upon the traditional principle (rather 
than actual practice) of maintaining a high and 
solid wall of separation between church and 
state in educational affairs will react with dis- 
pleasure and active opposition. 

The time has come when all men of good will 
and good intentions should restudy this contro- 
versial problem from more than one angle, It 
is highly essential to consider a number of basic 
questions: Has the principle of church-separa- 
tion been honored in deed as well as in word? 
What is the significance of the many exceptions 
to the principle and do they establish or weaken 
the principle? Has the public school been in- 
deed public in the sense that it has excluded 
religious teachings and practices, and has it 
been decidedly distinguishable from a religious 
school? Is church-state separation applicable to 
higher education or only to elementary-second- 
ary education, to all religion or only to the non- 
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sectarian and nondenominational variety? Why 
has there been such a concern for the “establish- 
ment of religion” clause of the First Amendment 
as against the neglect of the “free exercise’ por- 
tion in educational matters? There also are 
other questions which are worthy of discussion. 

In past years, much of what has ‘been said and 
written about the church-state-school issue has 
been characterized by emotionalism and _par- 
tisanship rather than by objectivity and re- 
straint. The time has come for a new look at the 
problem on a foundation of fact. It is necessary 
to examine the historical record in detail—the 
laws, the court decisions, the individual and 
group statements, and the actual practices in the 
schools. The full historical context will provide 
the factual framework for a fair-minded ° ap- 
praisal of the controversial issue. It will reveal 
what was really in the minds of those who have 
had to deal with the question and thus’ will 
place the present-day problem in proper per- 
spective. Some of the assumptions and hypoth- 
eses which govern current action may have to 
be seriously reassessed in the light of the cum- 
ulative evidence. Furthermore, it will be more 
possible for the church-state question to be re- 
garded with reference to contemporary reality. 
Those whose minds are still open to the con- 
sideration of forgotten and new data will do 
well also to examine the theory and practice of 
church-state relations in education in other 
countries—democratic, communistic, or other- 
wise. The greater the variety of the data and 
the underlying ideas, the greater the likelihood 
of an objective evaluation of the controversial 
situation. 

President Kennedy, in his press conference of 
March 8, 1961, used historical references to but- 
tress his opposition to Federal aid to denom- 
inational schools. His statement about the estab- 
lishment of a public school by the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony overlooked the religious content in 
these early “public” schools and the pious mo- 
tives of their founders. Similarly, his reference 
to the Northwest Ordinance as a strengthening 
force in public education did not take into ac- 
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count the religious ideology expressed in this 
famous document. In point of actual fact, the 
historica! examples cited by Mr. Kennedy lend 
support to a view which is at variance with the 
one he has taken. € 

To make a reasonable judgment on the 
church-state-school issue requires a considerable 
outlay of time, thought, and discussion. A 
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quick solution is easy, but is not likely to be 
in accordance with the context of the question. 
Persons who are engaged in academic and pro- 
fessional pursuits owe it to themselves and to 
the public whom they possibly influence to make 
a many-sided study of what constitutes a ration- 
al relationship between church and state in edu- 
cation. 


Becat Aspects OF 


THE Gurcn - 5 TATE - 5 CHOOL 1 RoBLEM 
By HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Professor of Education, Auburn (Ala.) University 


Guis SUBJECT IS 
divided into three parts: cultural and legal 
framework, major court rulings, and future 
controversy. 

Cultural and legal framework. To under- 
stand the safeguards for religious liberty in our 
legal structure, one must understand the cultur- 
al setting when the nation was founded—and 
subsequent trends. Two forms of tyranny, 
against which the founders especially sought pro- 
tection, were arbitrary government practiced by 
royalty and sectarian religion dominated by a 
priesthood. The two were considered at their 
worst when joined to reinforce each other—a 
state church. Power of the state was then used 
to force acceptance and support of the estab- 
lished church, and religious practices were ma- 
nipulated to develop awe and loyalty toward 
political rulers. King and bishop ruled through 
“divine right” and “state religion.” 

Safeguards against both political and religious 
tyranny seemed especially important to men 
who wanted a social system based on the per- 
sonal liberties and potentialities of common 
people. This discussion is limited to relation- 
ships between state and church as they bear on 
public education. The basis for dealing with 
the issues concerned appears in the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States.! 

Major court rulings. Cases seldom reach 
the Supreme Court of the United States before 
the remedies available through state and lower 
Federal courts have been exhausted. Since, in 
effect, “the Constitution of the United States 
means what the Supreme Court says it means,” 
concerning religious issues in public education 
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or other matters of Federal interest, rulings by 
this court become the law of the land. 

The United States Supreme Court—The First 
Amendment embodies two concepts: prohibit- 
ing any law which would establish a religion 
provides for freedom from state compulsion as 
to religious belief; and prohibiting any law 
which forbids the free exercise of religion 
aims to guarantee freedom in practicing one’s 
own belief. Cases involving public education, 
which have reached the Supreme Court, have 
concerned one or both prohibitions. Pertinent 
decisions are noted chronologically. 

A case from Massachusetts in 1905 dealt with 
the compulsory vaccination against smallpox of 
all inhabitants in a community.? The decision 
upheld the right of a state to take compulsory 
measures to protect the health of persons who 
would not protect themselves, and to protect 
others who might contract disease from such 
persons. This included school children. A sec- 
ond case*® focused on the physical and moral 
health of children, as related to participation 
with their parents in street-corner religious ac- 
tivities, and it pointed out that the authority 
and solicitude of the state for children was even 
greater than that for adults. The court stated 
~? The First Amendment, adopted in 1791, stipulates: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, .. .” 
Pertinent aspects of the Fourteenth Amendment, adopted 
in 1868, stipulate: “No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

2 Jacobsen v. Massachusetts, 197 US. 11, 25 S. Ct. 358, 
149 L. Ed. 643, 3 Ann. Cas, 765. 


‘ 8 Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158, 64 S. Ct. 438, 
88 L. Ed. 645 (1944). 
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that neither the family nor religious liberty was 
beyond regulation in the public interest. In 
Zucht v. King,* the nation’s high court upheld a 
city ordinance which made vaccination a con- 
dition for attendance at public or private 
schools. However, in this case the opinion did 
not indicate whether objection to vaccination 
was on religious grounds. 

In protecting religious liberty in 1925,5 the 
court said that a state could not compel parents 
to send their children to a public school. A par- 
ent may send his child to a parochial school, 
provided it offers a type and quality of educa- 
tion equivalent to that of the public school in 
citizenship training and the usual branches of 
learning. Thus, the state may not deny religious 
instruction to a child, if parents choose a school 
which provides education in nonsectarian areas 
which the state considers essential. 

In 1930, the court upheld® the use of tax 
funds in Louisiana to pay for school books dis- 
tributed to children of parochial schools as well 
as those of public schools. The court accepted 
the reasoning of a state court that the books 
were for the benefit of the child and not of the 
school attended. The tax was for a public pur- 
pose. There was no taking of property by taxa- 
tion for private use, such as would violate 
the ‘“‘due process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The child-benefit theory indicated has been 
accepted to justify the use of public funds to 
transport children to parochial schools. A 5-4 
decision in 1948 held’ that a New Jersey statute 
which provided for such use of public funds did 
‘not constitute support of a church or establish- 
ment of religion, contrary to the First Amend- 
ment. The benefit and protection against high- 
way accidents afforded by transportation accrued 
to parents and children, reasoned the court, not 
to the schools attended. 

A case involving conflict between religious 
liberty and one manifestation of patriotism 
was adjudicated in 1943.8 The court would not 
permit children to be expelled from a public 
school because of refusal to salute and pledge 
allegiance to the flag. The court reasoned that 
freedom of worship was among a small group 
of unusual and preferred freedoms which the 
state could restrict “only to prevent grave and 
immediate danger to interests which the state 
may lawfully protect.” There are other means 
by which patriotism and loyalty can be as effec- 
tively shown. Hence, there was no basis for 
compelling flag-salutes as a means. In so ruling, 
the court reversed its decision of three years 
earlier.® 
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The Supreme Court has rendered two deci- 
sions on the “release time’ method of giving 
sectarian instruction to public school pupils. 
Neither decision was unanimous. In the Mc- 
Collum Case, the instruction was given by 
clergymen in public school classrooms; the 
clergymen were approved by the superinten- 
dent of schools; pupils who were released from 
their regular classes were required to attend the 
religious classes; and pupils who did not attend 
religious classes were required to leave their 
usual classrooms and continue secular studies in 
other rooms. The practice constituted a use of 
tax-supported property for religious instruction 
and a use of state compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery to supply pupils for religious classes. 
This violated the First Amendment, said the 
court. In the Zorach Case," instruction was giv- 
en at religious centers, attendance and costs 
were responsibilities of religious organizations, 
and pupils who were not released continued in 
their regular classrooms. The Zorach Case dif- 
fered from the McCollum Case mainly in that 
the religious instruction was not given on pub- 
lic property or with any direct public cost. The 
use of compulsory attendance machinery to sup- 
ply pupils for religious instruction was not re- 
solved, as dissenting judges emphasized. 

“Released time” should not be confused with 
“dismissed time.” Under the latter, pupils might 
attend religious classes, or they might attend 
movies, work, go fishing, or satisfy other non- 
school needs and desires. There probably would 
be no question about the constitutionality of 
“dismissed time.” 

Lower courts—Several states make constitu- 
tional and legislative provisions concerning re- 
ligious liberty, or separation of church and 
state, which vary somewhat from Federal pro- 
visions. Moreover, many disputes on public 
school practices concerning religion never reach 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Since 
the regulations and interpretations involved in 


* 260 U.S. 174, 43 S. Ct. 24, 67 L. Ed. 194. 

5 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, 45 S. 751, 
39 A. L. R. 468. 

* Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 
US. 370, 50S. Ct. 335, 74 L. Ed. 913. 

* Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Township, 
67 S. Ct. 500, 91 L. Ed. 711, 330 US. 1. 

* West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U.S. 624, 63 S. Ct. 1178, 147 A. L. R. 674. 

® Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586, 
60 S. Ct. 1010 (1940). 

1 Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of 
School District No. 71, 333 US. 203, 68 S. Ct. 461, 92 L. 
Ed. 648 (1948). 

% Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 72 S. Ct. 679 96 L. 
Ed. 954 (1952). 
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such disputes vary from one jurisdiction to an- 
other, there is uncertainty on what the Supreme 
Court might allow if ever the disputes reach 
it. Because of the variation and number of cases 
involved, the present discussion does not ex- 
amine these cases individually. 

However, it is noted that such cases have re- 
lated to Bible reading,’* rental of church prop- 
erty for public school purposes,’ use of school 
property for religious meetings, wearing of 
religious garb by teachers in classrooms, dis- 
tribution of religious literature through pub- 
lic schools,'* holding graduation exercises in 
churches, sale of school property to a church at 
a reduced price, compulsory school attendance 
and religious holidays,’* teachings which are 
contrary to the Bible (e.g., biological evolu- 
tion), social dancing as part of the school pro- 
gram,’* materials. in public school libraries to 
which religious groups object, retirement credit 
for teaching in parochial schools, and the right 
of a church to operate a Sunday school bus with- 
out paying the state vehicle license tax.’? 

Recent cases before lower courts—Eight re- 
cent cases are noted which have not produced 
much comment in educational literature. In 
some of these, there is only slight variation from 
established legal principles. 

Four cases deal with transporting pupils who 
do not attend public schools. The constitution 
of Kentucky forbids the use, for any sectarian 
school, of funds raised by taxes for educational 
purposes. In 1942,'* this provision was held to 
prohibit the use of public school funds for trans- 
porting pupils to parochial schools. By the time 
the Rawlings Case’ was decided in 1956, legal 
arrangements existed which permitted the cir- 
cuit court to pay for transporting pupils to paro- 
chial schools. The circuit court did not use pub- 
lic school funds, as the school board did when it 
furnished transportation. However, the real dis- 
pute in the Rawlings Case related to the propor- 
tion to be paid by the board of education, when 
some children who rode the school buses attend- 
ed public schools and some attended parochial 
schools. In deciding the issue, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals reasoned that costs in school 
operations usually were computed on a_per- 
pupil basis and that the same principle should 
apply to paying transportation costs. Thus, if 
half of ail pupils transported were pupils at- 
tending parochial schools, the circuit court 
should pay half of all transportation costs. In 
1960, the formula for apportioning costs was 
challenged on behalf of parochial schools.?° The 
court recognized that there were many cost fac- 
tors, with some items being really estimates, and 
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upheld the per-pupil basis as the most equitable 
way of apportioning costs. 

The city council of Augusta, Me., attempted 
by ordinance to provide for transporting pupils 
to parochial schools at public expense.?! It was 
defended as an exercise of police power—to con- 
serve the health, safety, and welfare of the chil- 
dren. In examining the state constitution and 
legislative provisions on education, the court 
found no intention to enable a city to regulate 
any aspect of general education without a spe- 
cific delegation of power by the legislature. 
There had been no such delegation, and the 
council had no authority to pass the ordinance. 
The city could not do anything, under police 
power, unless it was provided for by constitu- 
tion, statute, or city charter.? 

Temporary use of school buildings for reli- 
gious meetings during Sunday, non-school hours, 
while church buildings were being completed 
was the basis of a Florida dispute.?* A statute au- 
thorized the use of school buildings during non- 


** In the New Jersey case of Doremus v. Board of Ed- 
ucation, 342 U.S. 429 72 S. Ct. 394, 96 L. Ed. 475 (1952), 
the pupil who was the basis of objection graduated be- 
fore the appeal reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the court held that taxpayer status alone was 
insufficient to sustain the suit. 

%* See Harold H. Punke, “The Courts and Public 
School Property” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936), p. 92. 

Tudor v. Board of Education, 14 N. J. 31, 100 A. 2d. 
857, 45 A. L. R. 2d. 729 (1953), reviews the history of the 
doctrine of separation of church and state. This case 
held that the distribution of Gideon Bibles in public 
schools showed preference for Protestantism over Judaism 
and Catholicism. \ 

* Ferriter v. Tyler, 48 Vt. 444, 21 Am. Rep. 133 (1876). 

%* Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees, 54. Calif. App. 
696, 205 p. 49 (1921). 

** Cases on issues which are not separately footnoted 
were reviewed by the author in “Community Uses of 
Public School Facilities’ (New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951), Pp. 35-89; also in “Religious Issues in American 
Public Education,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
20: 138-168, Winter, 1955. 

8 Sherrod v. Jefferson County Board of Education, 294 
Ky. 469, 171 S.W. 2d. 963. 

1%” Rawling v. Butler, 290 S.W. 2d. 801. 

» Board of Education of Jefferson County v. Jefferson 
County, 333 S.W. 2d: 746. 

*1 Squires v. City of Augusta, 155 Me. 151, 153 A. 2d. 
80 (1959). 

* In Robinson Township School District v. Hough- 
ton, 387 Pa. 236, 128 A. 2d. 58 (1956), a declaratory judg- 
ment was sought on whether the board has discretionary 
power to transport in public school buses, to the site of 
a public school, pupils who attend non-public schools. 
The court followed Connell v. Kennett Township Board 
of School Directors, 356 Pa. 585, 52 A. 2d. 180 (1947); 
appeal dismissed, 332 U.S. 748, 68 S. Ct. 26, 92 L. Ed. 
335, holding that'the board had no authority to trans- 
port pupils who do not attend a public school, (These 
cases are dealt with in an article on “Recent Court Rul- 
ings on Pupil Transportation.”) 

*% Southcast Estates Baptist Church v, Board of Trus- 
tecs, School Tax District No. 1, 115 So, 2d. 697 (1959). 
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school hours “for any legal assembly.” No direct 
expense to the district was alleged or shown. 
However, the constitutionality of the statute 
and practice was challenged. The court regarded 
the meetings to be “legal assemblies” and held 
that wear on the buildings was too small and 
indirect a cost to be considered a violation of 
constitutional provisions against using public 
funds to aid a church. 

Divergent rulings appear in two Bible-read- 
ing cases. A Tennessee statute** required the 
teacher ‘‘to read, or cause to be read, at the 
opening of the school every day, a selection from 
the Bible.” Controversy related to such read- 
ing, repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and singing 
religious hymns. “Religious freedom” provisions 
of the state constitution were essentially the 
same as those of the First Amendment. The 
practice did not establish a religion or interfere 
with any student’s secular beliefs. The court 
added, “We think that the highest duty of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
training the young people of this state in the 
public schools is in teaching both by precept 
and example that in the conflicts of life they 
should not forget God.” 

Unitarians in Abington, Pa.,?° objected to re- 
ligious exercises in high schools under a statute 
which requires a teacher to read 10 verses of the 
Bible, without comment, at opening exercises 
each day. If a teacher fails or refuses to perform 
this duty, continues the statute, he “shall” be 
discharged—on the basis of preferred and proven 
charges. Reciting the Lord’s Prayer was some- 
times involved. The court regarded the Bible 
to be a religious book, addressed to recognition 
of God. To characterize it as a work of art, liter- 
ature, or history, without admitting its basically 
religious nature, said the court, is unrealistic. 
The court added that daily reading, backed by 
statute and teacher authority, “can hardly do 
less than inculcate .. . various religious doc- 
trines ;:in childish minds.” The practice thus 
amounts to religious education. And since the 
Bible is a Christian document, the practice fa- 
vors the Christian religion. To assume that read- 
ing without comment enables each pupil to 
make his own interpretation, continued the 
court, “either ignores the essentially religious 
nature of the Bible, or assumes that its religious 
quality can be disregarded by the listener. . . . 
Children cannot be expected to sift out the re- 
ligious from the moral, historical, or literary 
content.” Adult theologians engage in much 
dispute in trying to do so. The fact that few 
pupils objected, added the court, “may itself 
attest to the success and the subtlety of the com- 
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pulsion.” The statute and practice violate the 
First Amendment. 

“Release time” was held to be compulsory if 
parents requested it, under an Oregon statute?* 
which provided that upon a parent’s applica- 
tion a child “may be excused” from the public 
school for a certain amount of time “to attend 
week-day schools giving instruction in religion.” 
The statute was not void because it failed to 
provide for administering the program, par- 
ticularly as to who grants a parent's request, or 
because it failed to provide a penalty for viola- 
tion. Penalty might be indicated in another ~ 
statute, noted the court. The ruling stipulated 
that “may” is to be read as “shall,” with the 
parent having the discretion to request: release, 
but the board having no prerogative to reject a 
request. 

An interesting aspect of compulsory vaccina- 
tion appeared in New Jersey.*7 The statute said 
a board “may” require immunization as a pre- 
requisite to atténding school. The board had 
followed a policy of excluding non-vaccinated 
children. The objection that the practice violat- 
ed religious freedom was answered by pointing 
to cases cited earlier.** 

An unusual question which arose is whether 
a Christian Science woman who had custody for 
12 months of three Greek orphans who had been 
reared in the Greek Orthodox faith could chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of a statute on the 
ground of religious liberty—when it was her re- 
ligion rather than that of the children which 
took offense at the practice concerned. Since 
constitutionality could not be attacked because 
of alleged interference with the rights of others, 
reasoned the court, there was question as to the 
right of Maas as a temporary foster mother to 
bring action. The court said that.she had the 
right to bring up the children in their own re- 
ligion, during their sojourn, not in her religion. 

Future controversy. Mr. Justice Roberts 
stated in 1940 that the First Amendment em- 
braces freedom to believe and freedom to act.?® 
He added, “The first is absolute but, in the 
nature of things, the second cannot be. Conduct 
remains subject to regulation for the protection 
of society.” However, conduct has been restrict- 


™% Carden v. 
(1956). 

* Schempp «. School District of Abington Township, 
177 F. Supp. 398 (1959). 

* Dilger v. School District 24, 352 P. 2d. 564 (1960). 

* Mountain Lakes Board of Education v. Maas, 56 
N. J. Super, 245, 152 A. 2d. 394 (1959). 

* See footnotes 1-3. 

2” Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296, 60 S. Ct. 900, 
128 A. L. R. 1352, 84 L. Ed. 1213. 


Bland, 199 Tenn. 665, 288 S.W. 2... 718 
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ed only where society would suffer pronounced- 
ly from unrestrained freedom of action. But 
changes in social conditions, and perhaps in 
court membership, bring new rulings—and re- 
examination of old ones. Through exploring a 
minor point, the court may essentially reverse 
an earlier decision. This may leave administra- 
tors and students of the law confused, as regard- 
ing the McCollum and Zorach decisions, and 
awaiting further clarification. The situation may 
foster religious liberty, but it reduces predict- 
ability as to what public schools may do. 

Several issues concerning religion and public 
education have not yet reached the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Some of these were noted as hav- 
ing come before minor courts. Others may not 
appear for some time as topics of litigation. 
Thus, the court may be asked to define more 
clearly what religion is or the status of non-pref- 
erential aid in relation to a wall of separation 
between church and state. The religious status 
of certain holidays in public education, such as 
Christmas, Easter, or Thanksgiving, may be 
challenged concerning the religious liberty of 
non-Christian groups. As tax burdens for educa- 
tional and other purposes increase, and as hold- 
ings’ of church property increase, there may be 


further urging for authority to tax church prop- - 
erty—or certain kinds of church property. The‘ 


right to teach birth control, as a part of high- 
school or junior colleges programs, may arouse 
controversy in the future. There are many other 
possibilities. 

The status to sue may assume importance. In 
the Doremus Case,®° the court held that tax- 
payer status alone was insufficient to maintain 
a suit which challenged Bible reading in a pub- 


lic school. Much may depend on the way in 
which the court defines what constitutes ade- 
quate standing to sue. More important, how- 
ever, is the probably large number of viola- 
tions of the First Amendment which never are 
brought to court—because offended persons are 
ignorant of their constitutional rights, do not 
have resources to carry on litigation, or fear 
social ostracism and perhaps injury to their per- 
sons or property if they challenge the action of 
powerful groups. 

Will there always be controversy between 
church and state in American education? “Al- 
ways” implies a long time. Legal controversy is 
significant only in a society which respects both 
parties to an issue. Under political totalitarian- 
ism, church organization is weak. Under re- 
ligious totalitarianism, the state is weak. In the 
United States, religion is one phase of personal 
and social philosophy. Other phases relate to 
education, health, vocation, money and invest- 
ment, etc. During the past several decades, some 
of these other phases have become more prom- 
inent relative to religion. In a dynamic so- 
ciety which allows extensive individual free- 
dom, many areas of philosophy and human 
values are developing and are vigorous. To as- 
sume that there will be no conflict between such 
individual areas and society’s general regulatory 
agency called “government” seems unjustified. 
So, if the state is vigorous and developing, and 
also the lesser area of philosophy and values 
called “religion,” one should expect future con- 
flict between them. Conflict will relate to. pub- 
lic education as well as to other functions of 
government. 


* See footnote 12. See also the Maas Case, footnote 27. 
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Apvocates OF PUB- 
lic aid to religious education have two main ob- 
jectives in mind: financial assistance on the part 
of the state to church-related schools and_ public 
sanction and support of religious instruction in 
public schools. Since both proposals are forbid- 
den at present by the courts under the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, a con- 
sideration of these demands involves both his- 
tory and the wisdom of this policy under con- 
ditions of today. 
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Prior to the adoption of the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in 1791, with its 
prohibition of an establishment of religion, nine 
of the original 13 states had incorporated restric- 
tions in their constitutions. Four only continued 
to permit multiple establishment or public as- 
sistance to religion on a “‘non-perferential basis.” 
Between 1791 and 1833, these four remaining 
states likewise joined their sister states and the 
Federal government in a policy of complete dis- 
establishment. 
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This action, however, antedated general pro- 
vision for public schools open and free to all 
under state auspices. To Connecticut in 1818 
must be accorded credit (or blame?) for estab- 
lishing the principle that state funds for educa- 
tion “shall be inviolably appropriated to the 
support and encouragement of the public, or 
common schools, throughout the State. . . and 
no law shall be made, authorizing said fund to 
be diverted to any other use than the encour- 
agement and support of public or common 
schools.” Other states were quick to follow 
Connecticut's example, with the result that, by 
the end of the 19th century, only two states had 
failed to prohibit by constitutional provision or 
legislative act either the use of public funds for 
religious schools or the teaching of sectarian 
doctrines in the public schools, or both. It re- 
mained for the U.S. Supreme Court in 1947, 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, to extend 
these prohibitions to state and Federal govern- 
ment alike in these words: ‘No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion.’ 

This policy of “separation of church and 
state” as applied to education has had impres- 
sive results. Schooling that began in the colonial 
period as essentially a private concern and in- 
tended for the few has become a public enter- 
prise available to all young people without 
regard to financial circumstance or class status. 
To public education and its success in raising 
the general level of educated intelligence must 
be credited in large measure the phenomenal 
development of the material resources and the 
material well-being of the American people. But 
equally important, public education has created 
one people out of many diverse elements—re- 


ligious, social, economic, national, even racial. . 


This it has done by translating into educational 
practice a principle without which a society at 
once pluralistic in composition and democratic 
in aspiration cannot long endure. The writer 
refers to the principle of mutual accommoda- 
tion of differences, the assumption that the ab- 
solutes which one cherishes for himself and uses 
to direct his own life are to be viewed as relative 
and suggestive only when applied to his neigh- 
bor; that in the confrontation of values and 
areas of controversy and conflict, the mission of 
the public school is to further understanding 
and a mutual respect for differences rather than 
to indoctrinate or to impose uniformity of be- 
lief and practice. 
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It is this principle, as public policy, that per- 
mits private groups to set up schools of their 
own choosing, provided they meet minimum 
standards as defined by the state. And private 
schools have not suffered from the dominance 
of public education. The absence of public sup- 
port has meant both freedom from restrictive 
supervision and the opportunity for schools of 
a religious orientation to exercise the utmost 
freedom and for independent schools to experi- 
ment with unconventional methods and mate- 
rials. 

At no time, however, has the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state in its applications 
to education been altogether acceptable to pri- 
vate groups. Despite Justice Frankfurter’s asser- 
tion in McCollum v. Board of Education that it 
represents “‘the whole experience of our people,” 
it is challenged today both as a valid interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and as wise public 
policy. 

Since, in the judgment of responsible histor- 
ians, neither the actions of the First Congress 
on the various proposed phrasings of the estab- 
lishment clause, prior to its final passage, nor 
the status of establishments of religion within 
the states which participated in the adoption 
of the First Amendment give substance to the 
charge that the Supreme Court, in its present 
interpretation of separation, runs counter to 
history, the discussion here shall concentrate on 
the wisdom of this policy in today’s world. 

Opposition to the principle which denies pub- 
lic assistance to non-public schools may be sum- 
marized as follows: It is ethically wrong for the 
reason that the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the courts,? guarantees to each parent the right 
to decide whether to educate his child in a pub- 
lic or a private school. Therefore, to deny any 
child, whose parents may wish to educate him 
in a private school, a proportionate share in 
funds raised by general taxation in support of 
education is to violate “distributive justice.” 
Moreover, to require a parent who thus exer- 
cises his “inalienable right” of choice to support 
both public and private education (and, there- 


1 Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing, 330 US. 1 
(1947). Reaffirmed in McCollum v. Board of Education, 
333 US. 203 ‘ter Many believe the Court modified its 
position significantly in Zorach v. Clauson, 343 US. 306 
(1952) by sanctioning religious education of children dur- 
ing school hours when conducted off the school premises. 
In this decision, however, the Court emphasized, “Gov- 
ernment may not finance religious groups, nor undertake 
religious instruction nor blend secular and sectarian edu- 
cation to force one or some religion on any person.” 

* See Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 US. 510 (1925). 
Also for the Court’s emphasis upon parental rights, West 
Virginia State Board of Education v, Barnette, 319 US. 
624 (1943). 
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fore, to submit to “double taxation’’) is, in ef- 
fect, to impose a handicap upon both child and 
parent—upon the child, in the quality of educa- 
tion he may receive, and upon the parent, in 
the exercise of religious liberty. Consequently, 
both freedom and justice dictate that public 
funds designed for education be used in a non- 
discriminatory manner. 

Considerations of wisdom and justice may lead, 
however, to a different conclusion. How wise, it 
may be asked, is it to reverse a policy under 
which so large a proportion of our people have 
come to enjoy the advantages of an education? 
Today, for example, public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools enroll approximately 83% of all 
young people between the ages of five and 17; 
parochial and private schools, about 12.6%°; and 
colleges, according to recent estimates of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
37.1% of the age group 18-21, inclusive. 

To be sure, it is keenly recognized today that 
in educating the masses, quality frequently has 

' been sacrificed to quantity. But this recognition 
is in response to unique and urgent require- 
ments of the present: profound transformations 
in economic, social, and political relationships 
at home and competition with totalitarianism 
abroad. Changes point to the necessity of trained 
intelligence not only of the few but of the many 


in order to insure the well-being and security,: 


if not the survival, of all. Should Americans at 
this most critical period in their history reverse 
the traditional policy of exclusive support of 
public schools in favor of one certain to sap 
their vitality and lower standards of achieve- 
ment? For sap the vitality of public education it 
surely will if state and national governments 
undertake to divert public funds from public 
education to private schools.‘ 

Holland frequently is cited as an example to 
follow in this respect, since in Holland all types 
of schools are assisted by the government. With 
what results? About 28% of all children of ele- 
mentary age attend public schools; 41%, Cath- 
olic schools; 27%, Protestant schools; and one 
per cent, “other schools.’’* 

Before we decide to follow in the footsteps of 
Holland, we would do well to examine the va- 
lidity of the contention that a parent's right to 
substitute private for public education carries 
with it an obligation on the part of the state to 
finance this decision. What precedent is there 
in public administration for this policy? Does 
the state, for example, which taxes all the 
people in order to provide police protection for 
its citizens, remit the taxes of individuals who 
prefer to provide their own armed guards? Sim- 
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ilarly with other fields (health, sanitation, pub- 
lic welfare, etc.)—indeed, in any and all areas 
in which the public interest clearly establishes 
the need for services publicly administered—are 
not individuals who elect to substitute private 
services required to bear the cost of this de- 
cision? 

It is not even accurate to describe individuals 
who thus subject themselves to additional ex- 
pense as victims of “double taxation.” The costs 
incurred are assumed voluntarily. Taxes are in- 
voluntary assessments imposed by government in 
order to meet needs or to insure benefits essen- 
tial to all. Accordingly, in the case of education, 
the childless as well as those “blessed” with chil- 
dren are taxed alike, as are those who decide 
to send their children to a public school and 
those who do not so decide. To permit the re- 
mission of taxes to all who prefer private to 
public services would commit the state to a 
principle suicidal in its effects not only upon 
public education, but upon every service ad- 
ministered by the public at public expense. 

But it is said that parents who send their 
children to a religiously oriented school fall 
within a special category and merit special con- 
sideration if the guaranteed right to religious 
liberty is to become a reality. This calls for a 
word regarding the nature of the right thus 
exercised. 

It is not uncommon for the Catholic clergy 
to require Catholic parents to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. This suggests that what 
is termed the parent’s “inalienable right” to 
send his child to a parochial school is, for many, 
more accurately described as conformity to 
church discipline—as submission to an ecclesias- 
tical injunction which the state is being asked to 
subsidize. Legitimate as it may be for a church 
to impose this discipline upon its members and 
for the latter to submit, it does not follow that 
failure of government to underwrite the condi- 
tions of such a discipline’s realization constitutes 
a denial of an “inalienable right” or an infring- 
ment upon religious liberty. 

Nowhere is clarity and consistency in the use 
of terms, more essential than in determining the 
proper role of religion in public education. Take, 
for example, the insistence of one group of re- 


* Research Report, 1959-R, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1959, pp. 11-12. 


* Both religious and independent schools are men- 
tioned, since the “right” of a parent to send his child 
to a non-public school applies to parents of both types 
of schools, If one is entitled to state subsidy, obviously 
the other one is, too. 

5 Quoted by Robert Gordis in “Religion and _ the 
Schools” (New York: Fund for the Republic, 1959), p. 
22. 
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ligious liberals that religion be conceived in 
functional rather than structural terms, as a 
“dedication of the entire self to the pursuit of 
values” in contrast with adherence to a specific 
creed. Surely, few would exclude the pursuit of 
values as such from public education! Still 
others define religion as “whole-hearted devo- 
tion” to values as general as the ethical prin- 
ciples of democracy, the concept of the brother- 
hood of man, and the virtues and values common 
to all men which tend to raise the standards of 
man’s relation to man. Again, it is doubtful that 
public funds would be denied a public school 
which sought to promote no more than this in 
the way of religious faith. 

On the other hand, were we to insist, with the 
Supreme Court in Reynolds v. United States, 
that the term religion “has reference to one’s 
views of his relation to the Creator and to the 
obligation they impose of reverence of His being 
and character and of obedience to His will,” we 
should have to insist that religion cannot proper- 
ly be taught in public schools without violating 
both the Constitution and sound educational 
procedure. Unless, indeed, by the terms teach 
and taught we have in mind a process different 
from that of many who urge the teaching of re- 
ligion in public schools; for these, in common 
with the average layman, equate teaching with 
instilling in the minds of learners ideas and 
conclusions of a specific character. The: educa- 
tor, in contrast, in areas of controversy and divi- 
ded loyalties, carefully avoids weighting instruc- 
tion in favor of one conclusion as against an- 
other, centering instead upon developing the 
discipline of free and objective inquiry. It is 
this difference in the concept of teaching that 
prompted the American Council on Education, 
in its report on “The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing with Religion” (1953), to 
advocate the “factual study of religion” in the 
schools rather than “the teaching of religion.” 
It is this distinction also which prompts F. 
Ernest Johnson to remark that “the role of the 
American public school would seem to be limit- 
ed to making known and understood the role 
which religion, as empirical fact, plays in the 
culture itself and ih human history. To expect 
less of our schools is to take too narrow a view 
of general education; to demand more is to 
confuse the function of the school with that of 
home or church.’ 

As is so often the case, however, the role of 
religion in public education, as Johnson con- 
ceives it, is more easily stated than realized in 
practice. Were classroom instruction to deal 
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justly with all faiths, the study of religion would 
include not merely the views of the orthodox 
faiths, but the religious convictions of dissident 
faiths as well; not exclusively the factors which 
have impelled men toward religion, but, in 
addition, influences that have induced others 
equally sincere to seek the solution to life's 
problems in unconventional formulae; not alone 
the beneficial effects of religion in the past upon 
men’s actions, but also influences which prompt- 
ed John Adams to exclaim in a letter to Thomas 
Jefferson, “Twenty times in the course of my 
late reading, have I been on the point of break- 
ing out, “This would be the best of all possible 
worlds, if there were no religion in it.’ ” 

It is obvious that not many schools would re- 
ceive community support for the study of re- 
ligion under these broad and generous condi- 
tions. Consequently, until a school, its faculty, 
and its sustaining community have reached the 
point where religion can receive genuinely ob- 
jective consideration, we should view proposals — 
for ‘the factual study of religion” with extreme 
caution. : 

Doubtless, the assumption that moral values 
require the underwriting of a religious faith 
prompts many to favor the introduction of re- 
ligion into the curriculum of the public school. 
Add to this the conviction that schools at pres- 
ent are ineffective in educating for character 
and combating juvenile delinquency and we can 
appreciate the urgency with which reform is 
viewed. Witness, for example, the growing de- 
mand that “God be given a place in the curric- 
ulum”! 

But this also highlights the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between different levels or categories 
of moral injunctions; between those which have 
their origin in and derive authority from a paro- 
chial religious faith and those which are more 
expressive of the culture and the common con- 
sent of mankind. In so far as the school concerns 
itself with the former, it should do so with an 
eye to furthering information and understand- 
ing rather than commitment; whereas, with re- 
spect to the latter (principles such as the Golden 
Rule, the common virtues of honesty, reliability, 
self-control, and the like), public education can- 
not be neutral. The individual family and church 
group will wish, quite naturally, to root these 
virtues and values in a religious faith, but the 
public school, as an agency of the public, will 
stress their public character as the common 
property of all, together with the fact that they 
can be validated in terms of their consequences 


® In “Religion and the Schools,” ibid., p. 66. 





—that is, by reference to the manner in which 
they ease and free and enrich relations between 


people. 


The writer concludes that neither in the 


form of financial assistance to church-related 
schools nor in the support of religious instruc- 
tion in public schools should public aid be giv- 
en to religious education. 
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Four KINDS OF 
questions are met in consideration of “Religion 
and Public Education.” For persons committed 
to religion, the first is the most significant. 

1. Can religious people join in support and 
patronage of schools not under control of the 
church? Does a theological position require 
separate schools under control of the church 
authorities? 

Mortal man is destined for immortality, ac- 
cording to much religious belief. The soul's 
eternal destiny is important, and life in this 
world is significant primarily in terms of its 
preparation for eternal life. Children are in the 
care of parents, whose religious duty it is to 
prepare these children for life eternal. 

Wherever any religious faith is in a small 
minority, it tends to find protection against the 
cultural impact of the total community by sep- 
aration of its children. The theological question 
usually is met in a matrix of language and cul- 
tural differences, so that those inaugurating a 
separate religious school are often interested in 
maintaining a language and a national culture 
as wei. as a religious faith. To the extent that 
one believes that his is the only way of salva- 
tion, one is under compulsion to protect his 
child against error by separating him in a school 
in which the pure faith is taught. Every parent 
of religious faith will ask of the school his child 
attends that religious faith be left a live option 
for the child. He will wish the school to do 
nothing to offend the faith the child brings from 
his home and his church and that the school 
support rather than oppose the child’s right to 
believe. These things are asked by humanists as 
well as by theists. 

2. The second question is that of ehacition: 
al philosophy or method. How can our religious 
needs best be served—by a separate or a common 
school? 

In American educational thought, there has 
been a strong emphasis on “the whole child.” 
Religious leaders who accept this idea in toto 
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argue that the child cannot be fragmented, that 
his education in religion must be part of his 
education in other aspects of life. Questions 
concerning religion come up naturally in life 
experience, in classrooms and playgrounds as 
well as at home and on the streets. Every school 
is thus a “religious” school, for in the school 
the pupil seeks answers to, questions such as: 
“Why am I here?” “Who am I?” “What is 
the meaning of life?” These are questions of 
religion. 

Appreciation for this philosophic position, 
when combined with belief that his is the only 
way of salvation, pushes one into support of 
separate religious schools. Yet, appreciation of 
this position may be combined with another 
theological position to argue for support of a 
common school. By this position, finite man 
never can understand the infinite God. Monop- 
oly of education may be dangerous. He is more 
likely to find knowledge of the will of God by 
exchanging his insights with those of others 
than he is by isolating himself with others who 
see things just as he does. Within the Christian 
tradition, it is argued that Jesus prayed that his 
disciples might go into the world rather than to 
withdraw from it, that his followers might be a 
leaven in a mission to the whole world. 

Thus far, we have considered only religious 
beliefs. Facts may have small relevance to the 
decision on the questions, “Shall we send our 
child to a common school or have a separate re- 
ligious school?” “Is our religious need best 
served by a common or a separate school?” In- 
deed, few facts are available. 

No objective data are available to answer a 
question such as, “What are the differences be- 
tween products of public schools and parochial 
schools?” No one can say surely what the effects 
are when instruction in religion is given in one 
location, instruction in tool skills in another, 
and instruction in civic and vocational com- 
petence in another—or all together. We do not 
safely attribute to any known type of school 
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guaranteed results in knowledge, attitudes, and 
character. In the light of present knowledge, 
those who argue that religion is valid only in 
so far as it is voluntary, the free choice of the 
individual, have free choice in the kind of 
school their children may attend. 

But some co-ordination of efforts of the sev- 
eral teaching agencies to which the child is ex- 
posed becomes, for the religious parent, a nec- 
essity if responsibility for tool skills is primarily 
assigned to a public school, while home and 
church retain primary responsibility for teach- 
ing religious faith. 

3. How should the common school, tax sup- 
ported, serve parents of different religious faiths? 
How shall public schools deal with religion? 

Political theory in the U.S. says that govern- 
ments exist to serve the people and that the 
people may alter or abolish the forms of gov- 
ernment. The public schools in the U.S., there- 
fore, is not simply a tool of the political state, 
to serve its ends as an institution. The public 
school is, rather, the creature of the people who 
use the political machinery of the state to 
achieve their goals as persons. This wider con- 
text is significant in consideration of problems 
of how public schools shall deal with religion. 
Institutional church-state relations are part of 
the problem, but not all of it, as is suggested 
by the difference between saying ‘‘separation of 
church and state” and “separation of religion 
and education.” Many persons see a substantial 
difference in the two phrases. The public school 
is the community or society in action as much 
as the “state,” a sociologist may insist, though 
it cannot be overlooked that in politics they are 
the same. The legislature is the people, in cur- 
rent political science, even though signers of 
the Declaration of Independence said otherwise. 
Visitors from abroad often find our distinction 
difficult; it is absent in the culture from which 
they come. | 

Our tradition of separation of church and 
state is best understood in historic context. Ref- 
ugees from religious wars helped settle these 
colonies. In the European tradition from which 
they came, the ruler’s choice of faith became 
the established religion of subjects in his do- 
main. The variety of religious faiths in the dif- 
ferent colonies made political compromise use- 
ful; the new Federal government was to respect 
the right of the colonies to set their own poli- 
cies. Proponents of religious freedom persuaded 
our people that such freedom was good for re- 
ligion as well as good for government. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States was written long before the 
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major development of public school systems, 
and those who wrote it had no public school 
systems in mind. No wonder, then, there is dis- 
agreement among lawyers and courts when the 
Constitution’s brief clauses are asked to bear 
the weight of interpretation as to whether Bibles 
should be read in public schools or tax funds 
pay for bus transportation of children to paro- 
chial schools. The gasoline engine had not even 
been invented when the constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted. Rather than looking alto- 
gether to the past, it is perhaps more appropriate 
to consider the present and the future as we con- 
sider such questions. By what policies shall we 
best secure a happy future for our children? 

The public school which seeks to serve pa- 
trons and children from differing religious 
faiths has many practical problems, such as: Can 
a common core of religious faith be taught? 
What, if any, religious rituals shall be observed? 
What shall be taught about religious institutions 
and beliefs, the role of religion in history and 
present culture, when intrinsic to the regular 
school subjects, such as history, literature, mu- 
sic? How shall instruction in patriotic, moral, 
ethical, and character values be related to their 
ultimate sanctions in religious faiths? 

Again, few facts are available on which to 
base decisions. The common practice of reading 
the Bible may serve as an example. Nobody 
knows whether information is gained and what 
if any attitudes are changed. No objective data 
are available by which this practice may be com- 
pared with results in another school district in 
which such Bible reading is forbidden. If the 
public school is to serve religious people as an 
institution for general education, it has some 
responsibilities in this field which must be de- 
fined. Discussion has been inhibited by respect 
for freedom of religious belief. A man certainly 
has the right of privacy in his religious belief. 
Whenever any religious belief affects the policy 
of a public institution and the expenditure of 
tax funds, however, that religious belief has lost 
its private character and its effects must be de- 
bated in the market place and the political 
arena. When the questions are brought to the 
top of the table rather than pushed under the 
table, then the light of reason and experience 
can be brought to bear on such questions. There 
seems to be increasing realization of this, and 
the possibilities of rational discussion are im- 
proving, in the experience of this writer. 

4. Shall tax moneys be used to support 
schools operated by churches? 

Children meet requirements for compulsory 
education in the tool skills in schools operated 
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by churches. Graduates of parochial schools vote 
alongside their fellow citizens in the community 
and fight alongside public school graduates in 
our armies. The parent who chooses a religious 
school in which his pure faith may be taught 
asks, “Why not tax support for this school?” 
The question becomes more pressing as the 
costs of education rise. This is now the billion- 
dollars-a-year question: ‘May religious schools 
be supported by tax funds?” 

There is difficulty in answering the question 
because schools operated by churches serve both 
purposes of church and of state. Facts are not 
available to prove the statement, but it is com- 
monly said that tool skills are as well taught in 
one school as in the other, Again without ob- 
jective data, this writer believes that civic and 
vocational and patriotic purposes often are as 
well served in parochial and private schools as 
in public schools. 

The writer that some 


believes parochial 


schools may give good service to purposes of the 
church. This cannot be proved either. It is 
said, for example, that church school students 
find their place in the church, but it can be 
argued also that children from homes willing 
to pay extra for religious training would find 
their ways into the church anyway. Objective 


data on the effectiveness of the church-operated 
school in achieving church purposes are as 
scanty as are those on which its efficiency in 
serving the purposes of the state may be evalu- 
ated. 

We can only say that those who establish re- 
ligious schools seem to do so less often to im- 
prove instruction and equal opportunity in the 
U.S. than they do to teach religious faith. A 
historian reports of three schools in Chicago, 
for example: * 


[St. Philip's High School] aims to develop Catholic 
young men, prepared intellectually, morally and physi- 
cally “to take their place in life as militant Catholics, 
who, conscious of their obligations to God, to their 
neighbor, and to themselves, work out their salvation, 
and help their neighbors to do likewise” (p. 155). 


Fenwick boys learn to be not only good Catholics, but 
good American citizens, . . . The primary objective [of 
the Fenwick High School] is to train Catholic boys of 
high school age and ability in accordance with estab- 
lished Catholic principles of education in conformity 
with the. Encyclical of Christian Education of Youth. 
... It aims . .. to offer a complete program of moral, 
intellectual, and physical training designed to perfect 
the student in nature and grace (pp. 172-173). 


All activities of the [St. Michael High] school [for girls] 
are motivated by the sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
affiliated with Prima Primaria and active in Cisca en- 
deavors. The entire student body attends Holy Mass and 
receives Holy Communion in a group on First Fridays. 
. . . St. Michael Central High School aims, in conformity 
with the Church’s principles of Christian education and 
training, “to develop intelligent, cultured, spiritually 
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vigorous, socially adaptable, vocationally prepared pa- 
triotic Catholic young men and women” (pp. 211-212). 


The Corpus Christi High School of Chicago, 
established in 1945 exclusively for Negroes in 
Chicago, has about 10% of the students who are 
non-Catholic who may attend on condition that 
“their parents take instructions and attend Mass 
on Sundays” (p. 252). 

The High School of St. Elizabeth Parish on 

the Southside of Chicago serves also Negro 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and parents of the 
20% who are non-Catholic “are required to 
take instruction and to attend Sunday Mass as 
conditions for attendance.” 
St. Elizabeth’s does its greatest work through religious 
instruction which aims to prepare the students for 
Christian leadership. Because many Catholic students 
come from non-Catholic neighborhoods, they are espe- 
cially prepared to meet objections, though often sincere, 
to the Catholic faith (p, 264). 

Since such schools serve both purposes of the 
state and of the church, three solutions seem 
obvious: the state should pay for all instruction 
because purposes of the state are fulfilled; the 
church should pay for all instruction because 
purposes of the church are fulfilled; the costs 
should be divided, with the state paying for the 
costs of instruction in general education and 
the church paying costs of religious instruction. 

The first position is taken by the majority of 
parents in schools operated by churches, Roman 
Catholic in this country more often than any 
other. The second position is traditional in 
this country, presumably a result of a once sub- 
stantially Protestant community. The current 
difficulty of assessing the third may be exempli- 
fied by the biology textbook offered for use in 
parochial schools and examined by this writer. 
“Angel life” is listed as one of the major classifi- 
cations of life, with an angelic illustration. Facts 
are greatly needed for a division of costs to be 
fairly assessed, if this position is to be given the 
consideration it deserves. Those who argue for 
this position do so against the weight of the long 
tradition that no man in this country should be 
taxed for support of instruction of a religious 
faith not his own. 

“Shared time” offers one way out. It may be 
described as a “part-time parochial school,” 
with children attending for stated hours a pub- 
lic school for instruction in general education 
at tax expense and for other hours attending 
classes operated and paid for by the churches. 

* The History of Catholic Secondary Education in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago,” Ph.D. Dissertation, by Sis- 
ter Mary Innocenta Montay, C.S.F., of the Felician Sis- 


ters, Chicago, Ill. (Washington, D. C.; Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1953), 
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Some proponents of this plan say the churches 
might well teach portions of history and liter- 
ature, as well as church doctrine and belief, to 
make half-time for the child in each kind of 
school. Others figure that an hour a day would 
take care of needs for religious instruction. Still 
others suggest that children might attend a 
common school together for: three or six years, 
then spread into sectarian schools for three 
months or a year of religious instruction, and 
then go back into a common school for voca- 
tional instruction or college preparation.’ The 
experience together would contribute to the 
face-to-face acquaintance useful to the unity of 
the country, while the recognition given by this 
arrangement to religious faith would be good 
preparation for adult life in religiously pluralis- 
tic American society. These adaptations of “re- 
leased time,” maintaining the principle of par- 
ental responsibility and oontrol of the education 
of the child, deserve thoughtful study.. They 
maintain our tradition that no person should 
be compelled to pay taxes for indoctrination of 
religious belief. If agreement on principle is 
reached, ways can be found to handle problems 
of physical facilities, curriculum, and teaching 
personnel. 

Still another solution is offered by the pro- 
posal that tax funds underwrite scholarships by 
which the child might attend the school of his 
choice. Precedents are cited from G.I. benefits 
and welfare fields. Schools operated by the 
churches would thereby be supported, without 
necessity for direct payments to the institutions. 

What will happen if tax funds support schools 
operated directly by grants or indirectly by 
scholarship plans at elementary and secondary 
levels? Facts are lacking, and prophecy may run 
wild. For what it may be worth to start the 
thinking of the reader, here are a few predic- 
tions: 

1. If tax funds are made available, the dy- 
namics of local churches soon will cause Protest- 
ants to have more schools than Catholics. 
Many substantial educational plants already are 
available. 

2. If the interest of larger numbers of lead- 
ing citizens are drawn off, public schools will 
decline in numbers, status, and efficiency. 


3. Opportunities for employment of teachers 
will be limited to their respective parochial 
school systems. Remaining public schools will 
tend to be more anti-church, anti-religious. 

4. The several sectarian parochial school sys- 
tems will select their most devoted and articu- 
late members to teach, setting them in a situa- 
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tion where they must justify the existence of 
their respective institutions, placing tax funds 
in support of teaching the increasingly divisive 
sectarian differences. 

5. Fragmentation of the student body will 
make for less efficient instruction, less equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

6. If we choose that road, and go down it 100 
years, the time will come when we will look 
back to the “good old days,” when we had only 
two school systems based on race. Religious dif- 
ferences run deeper than those of race in the 
history of mankind. 
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student with poor high school preparation in mathe- 
matics.” Kent must accept all graduates of accredited 
Ohio high schools regardless of their preparation, al- 
though it now will defer admission of those with poor 
academic records. 


FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT IN CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


FULL-TIME university-grade enrollment in Canadian 
universities and colleges on Dec. 1, 1960, was estimated 
at 114,000, larger by 11.8% than the preceding year's 
comparable figure of 102,000, and was the largest per- 
centage increase for any single year since 1946.47, when 
there was an influx of student veterans, according to ad- 
vance figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, that will be contained in the annual issue 
of “Fall Enrollment in Universities and Colleges.” 

The increase in enrollment was greatest in the four 
western provinces (13.8%. to 32,200), followed by Quebec 
(128% to 38,000), the Atlantic Provinces (10.4% to 
11,700), and Ontario (9.2% to 32,100). The increase in 
enrollment of women (17.3%) was higher than that for 
men (10.8%). 

By faculty, largest increases were in library science 
(35.4%), physical and health education (33.7%), jour- 
nalism (30.5%), optometry (23.7%), and physiotherapy 
and occupational therapy (21.1%). Only four faculties 
showed decreases, led by law (8.5%), fine and applied 
arts (4.2%), forestry (3.5%), and medicine (0.5%). Enroll- 
ment in medicine (4,244) has shown small yearly de- 
creases since 1956-57, when the figure was 4,494. Engineer- 
ing enrollment showed a small increase of 3.3% to 15,190. 

Including enrollment at all affiliated institutions, the 


largest was the Université de Montréal with 14,950, fol- 
lowed by the University of Toronto (13,599), the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia (12,683), Université Laval 
(9,847), McGill University (7,751), the, University of Al- 
berta (6,974), the University of Manitoba (6,278), and 
the University of Saskatchewan (5,391). 
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